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This aid. Model #1010. Was chosen by these experts for its 
superiority in “design, construction and efficiency in use.” 
Here’s proof that SonoToNE’s Transistor Hearing Aid is 
designed better—made better—and performs better! 

Here’s proof that you should see SONOTONE before buying 


any hearing aid, at any price. 
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Sub-miniature vacuum tubes 

Cathode ray electron guns for television tubes 
Nickel cadmium storage batteries for the armed 
services 
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Our cover picture is part of our article on Scouting in schools for 
the deaf (page 343). Star Scout Donald Johnston (right), born deaf 


and a student at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, is 


pictured with his brother, Tommy, and other members of Troop 406 in 


a ceremony honoring him for saving Tommy’s life in June 1952. Tommy 
was struck by lightning during a picnic and Donald kept him alive by 


artificial respiration until an ambulance arrived. 





THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE DEAF welcomes to its membership all who are interested 
in improving the education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who hear normally, and 
their adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its membership 
fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) includes a subscription to The Volta 
Review. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the Association, is an 
information center about deafness, founded by Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books in twenty or 
more languages 
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Our New Name Is Official! 


A Report of the Association's 


By CrLareENcE JD. 


Alexander Graham Beil 


The Volta Speech Association for the 
Deaf will now be known as the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc. 
Final approval of the change was voted at 
the Association’s Annual Business Meeting 
on June 5. 1953. 

By identifying itself with its founder the 
Association will pay a continuing tribute 
to Dr. Bell. It is also felt that the new 
name will be more easily remembered by 
the general public. The Association’s pur- 
poses and objectives remain the same. 


New Committees 
Two new Association committees were 
recently established by the Board: 
The Editorial Advisory Committee will 
study general trends in the profession and 
advise the Volta Review editor on types of 
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Annual Business Meeting 


PRESIDENT 


material needed. Members are: Mildred A. 
Groht. Lexington School for the Deaf. 
chairman: Powrie V. Doctor, Gallaudet 
College; June Miller, University of Kansas 
Medical Center; and Priscilla Pittenger, 
San Francisco State College. 

Robert E. Kingery, New York Public Li- 
brary, will serve as chairman and appoint 
other members of the John Hitz Memorial 
Library Committee. This group will study 
the Volta Bureau Library and _ suggest 
methods for its improvement. 


The 1954 Summer Meeting 
The 1954 Summer Meeting will be held 
June 14-19 at the Central Institute for the 
Deaf. St. Louis. Dr. S. Richard Silverman, 
director, and Dr. Helen S. Lane, principal, 
will serve as co-chairmen and will select 
their own committees. 


Election of Directors 

On June 5 the following people were re- 
elected to serve on the Board of Directors 
for the term 1953-56: John Yale Crouter, 
supt.. Rhode Island School for the Deaf; 
Jerome Donovan, Westport, Conn.; George 
T. Pratt, prin., Clarke School for the Deaf; 
John C. Steinberg, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; and Clarence D. O’Connor, prin., 
Lexington School for the Deaf. 


Constitution and By-Laws 
Also at the June 5 meeting tentative pro- 
posals were adopted with the intention of 
bringing the Association’s Constitution and 
By-Laws up to date, A full report on these 
proposals will be presented before further 
action is taken. 
Josephine B. Timberlake 
Josephine B. Timberlake, retiring execu- 
tive secretary of the Association and editor 
of the Volta Review, received a standing 
ovation at the close of the Annual Meet- 
ing. The text of a commemorative scroll, 
presented by the Board of Directors, ap- 
pears on page 339 of this issue of the Volta 
Review. Miss Timberlake’s retirement be- 
came official on June 30. 
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History Is A Continuous Process 


By JosepHiNE B. TiMBERLAKI 


ISTORY is a continuous process,” 
said Harriet Montague in an_un- 
signed article in the VoLtta Review for 
July 1939, “and whatever we are today is 
the outcome of what people did yesterday.” 
It is sometimes comforting to feel that 
our shortcomings are merely the reflection 
of the mistakes of our predecessors and 
consequently no fault of our own. But it is 
a sobering experience to face the fact that 
tomorrow will be made by the people whom 
we are influencing today. 

Our Association has a glorious heritage. 
Its purpose was clearly stated in its origi- 
nal name—American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
Its achievements have been recorded and 
emphasized, especially in 1939 and 1940 
when its fiftieth anniversary was planned 
and celebrated. Instead of reviewing them 
now. I should like to talk about a neglected 
subject—the subject of your organization’s 
headquarters in Washington. I want you 
to see something of the situation as I found 
it when I went to the Volta Bureau on May 
7, 1919, and of the changes that have come 
about. 

The Volta Bureau had then been in op- 
eration for 32 years—25 of them in that 
building. The Association, however, had 
had no headquarters for the first 18 years 
of its life. Mr. Booth, its general secretary 
and the editor of its magazine, the Asso- 
ciation Review, taught and did his Asso- 
ciation work at Mt. Airy. Only in 1907, 
twelve vears before my arrival in Washing- 
ton. did he move there to take charge of the 
Volta Bureau as well. During those 12 
vears the Association Review became the 
Volta Review, tried and failed to become a 
“popular”. magazine with its special mes- 
sage confined to a few pages. and turned 
more to the field of deafness and 
speech teaching. 

When I reached the door that May 


once 


Miss Timberlake presented this paper as principal 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf at the Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf on June 5, 1953.—Editor. 
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morning, I was given a hearty handshake 
by a young Filipino who, I soon learned, 
handled all of the typimg and filing. He 
took me in turn to a Dutch gentleman who 
had been the head of a school for deaf in 
the Netherlands, and to Fred DeLand, the 
superintendent and editor, who was just 
recovering from a serious illness and was 
still a bit unsteady on his feet. That was 
the entire staff, and we soon lost the Dutch 
gentleman — there was not money enough 
to pay his salary. 

Two days after that first morning, Mr. 
DeLand told me casually that his doctor 
had said he might be carried off by a heart 
attack at any time, in which case I would 
be in charge. I can remember to this mo- 
ment my horror and panic. 

Just a word about the building in which 
the three of us worked. There was one 
very large front room with a 21-foot ceil- 
ing. There were two little offices and two 
other little rooms that served mostly as pas- 
sageways; and there were three floors of 
library stacks. No gas or electricity had 
been installed when the building was 
erected, but wiring had been run later into 
the small offices, each of which had an 
overhead outlet—a dangling wire carrying 
one 40-watt unshaded bulb. In the big re- 
ception room there were two floor sockets, 
eech with a green-shaded desk lamp con- 
taining a 25-watt bulb. In the library there 
was no artificial light whatever, and when 
the daylight faded and it was necessary to 
go into the stacks or a remote corner down- 
stairs, we carried a long cable-cord with a 
caged bulb on the end. I felt very adven- 
turous on such occasions, but the old jani- 
tress who took loving but very ineffectual 
care of the building flatly refused to enter 
it after dark. So in the winter we were 
often chilly in the morning, and many a 
time we ourselves shoveled coal and coaxed 
the furnace. 

Except for the time-consuming factor, I 
do not think these inconveniences affected 
the quality of our work. We were all in- 
tensely interested in the Volta Bureau and 
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anxious to have the Association’s work 
succeed and its membership grow. Mr. 
DeLand. in particular. was constantly try- 

g to solve financial problems by increas- 
ing Association membership and_ J olta 
Review advertising. His efforts are clearly 
visible in the magazine. 

Picking up the 1920 volume and _tak- 
ing a month at random. I find the adver- 
tisements of 56 schools of lipreading for 
hard of hearing adults. Interest in rehabili- 
tation for people who had lost their hear- 
ing was just reaching its first peak. Meth- 
ods applicable to their need had_ been 
developed: some of them were acquiring 
great skill in “hearing with the eves.” and 
were rejoicing in print at their new-found 
restoration to their friends. Mr. DeLand 
had made them feel that the Volta Bureau 
was their special champion, and_ they 
turned to it with all their frustrations and 
achievements. 

Work for the hard of hearing was a new 
subject for me, but as I learned more about 
it | began to develop a wholesome respect 
for those people who were banding together 
to help themselves and others like them. 
The Volta Review was full of their arti- 
cles—often highly entertaining—and they 
were responsible not only for the chief 
growth in Association membership but for 
many financial contributions as well. 


Only one hearing aid, an excellent non- 
electrical speaking tube, was advertised 
during my first year. Private schools for 
deaf children outnumbered those of today. 
but 50 per cent of them are not in existence 
now. 

A little research work (or perhaps | 
should say preliminary-to-research work } 
was in progress. John D. Wright was ex- 
perimenting with an “auto-inspection laryn- 
goscope” which permitted a pupil to see 
his own vocal cords in action; and at his 
school (Wright Oral), at the Clarke School 
and at Central Institute teachers were ham- 
mering away at the conservation of small 
amounts of hearing. They used horns, flex- 
ible tubes, cardboard mailing tubes or just 
their own tired voices to bring speech per- 
ception within reach of all who could bene- 
fit. Some work for parents was also being 
done. The Association had offered a prize 
of $300 for the best essay on the subject of 
teaching and training little deaf children 
in the home. It had been won jointly by 
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Harriet U. Andrews (now Mrs. Montague) 
and Myrtle Long Henderson, and both of 
their essays were published in 1919, Mr, 
Wright's little book, What the Mother of a 
Dea} Child Ought to Know, was being ad- 
vertised. The Progressive Oral Advocates 
had just held their first two conventions, 
and their proceedings were published in 
the Volta Review. 

| soon began to realize to what a tre- 
mendous extent the Association had always 
depended upon Alexander Graham Bell. 
During the 1890's, while he was having a 
little respite from the lawsuits brought by 
people who were trying to take the tele- 
phone away from him, and while the Asso- 
ciation was new, there had been frequent 
summer meetings whose valuable proceed- 
ings constituted practical textbooks. in the 
education of the deaf. The meetings had 
become less frequent after the turn of the 
century. and in the decade previous to 1919 
there had been only one —that held in 
Providence in 1912. Dr. Bell had not lost 
his interest. but the pressure of other ac- 
tivities had increased and apparently the 
holding of a summer meeting depended 
upon his initiative. 

Similarly, where the Volta Bureau was 
concerned, the chief responsibility had al- 
ways rested with him, especially in the 
matter of funds. Unlike the directors of 
most colleges or businesses, the Associa- 
tion board had never been called upon to 
solve a knotty problem of maintenance. It 
had had no occasion to try to raise money. 
When the income from the trust funds pro- 
vided by Dr. Bell and by Dr. and Mrs. Gil- 
bert Grosvenor had proved insufficient, the 
generous founder had often sent Mr. De- 
Land a check to cover the deficit. Among 
the members of the Association in general, 
the idea had prevailed that there was plenty 
of money and that the Volta Bureau staff 
had only to spend it. 

Dr. Bell died in the decade between 1920 
and 1930. A year later, in response to a re- 
quest from the Clarke School Teacher Edu- 
cation Alumni Association, the board voted 
to resume the holding of summer meetings 
and to initiate plans for summer schools 
for teachers of the deaf. Two very success- 
ful program meetings were held, and the 
summer schools met so great a need that 
plans were set in motion for the granting 
of college credit for courses offered. The 
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Volta Review reflects all of this activity 
and much more. Some of the events were: 

(1) Audiometers were made available 
for both individual and group testing. 

(2) Electrical hearing aids were greatly 
improved. Group equipment made it pos- 
ible to reach many cases too deaf for the 
cruder early devices. Wearable instru- 
ments, though very poor by today’s stand- 
ards, restored many hard of hearing adults 
to fairly normal lives. A remarkably fine 
bone conduction appliance, the Phipps 
Unit, called attention to that avenue to the 


brain and increased interest in training 
remnants of hearing. 

(3) Talking motion pictures took away 
one of the chief sources of recreation for 
the totally deaf, but added impetus to in- 
terest in amplified sound and_ brought 
about many improvements. 

(4) The Volta Bureau staff began the 
compilation of annual reports of deaf stu- 
dents who, after initial training in schools 
for the deaf, entered other schools or col- 
leges and competed successfully with hear- 
ing students. 


JOSEPHINE BAXTER TIMBERLAKE RETIRES 





Miss Timberlake chose “History 


Is a Continuous Process” 


Josephine B. Timberlake, who retired 
on June 30, 1953 after 34 years of serv- 
ice at the Volta Bureau, leaves an out- 
standing record of achievement during 
more than 40 years of work in the in- 
terest of the deaf and hard of hearing. 
After spending several years as a teacher 
of the deaf, Miss Timberlake came to 
the Volta Bureau in 1919, The follow- 
ing year, upon the retirement of Fred 
DeLand, she was promoted to the posi- 
tion of executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, and editor of 
the Volta Review. The Association’s 
name was later changed to the Volta 
Speech Association for the Deaf. Miss 
Timberlake served as executive secre- 
tary until 1952, continuing as editor of 
the Volta Review until her official re- 
tirement on June 30 of this year. 

As guest speaker at the Association’s 
(Annual Business Meeting on June 5, 
as the title of her address. 


The complete paper appears in this issue of the Volta Review. At the same meeting Miss 
Timberlake was presented a commemorative scroll with the following inscription: 

To Josephine B. Timberlake: Organizer. director, and tireless worker in the field of 
speech and hearing. In her capacity as the Executive Secretary of the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf and as Editor of the Volta, Review she has been a forthright 
and fearless promoter of oral communication for the deaf. 

Her influence as a wise counselor, humanitarian. educator, and leader has trul) 


reached into the far corners of the world. 


The Directors of the Volta Speech Assoc‘ation for the Deaf congratulate Miss Tim- 
berlake on her achievements, thank her for her services, and wish her a happy retirement. 

Miss Timberlake will continue to make her home in Washington. D. C.. and has gen- 
erously agreed to serve on the Association’s Auxiliary Board of Directors. 
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(5) The National Research Council 
held two important conferences dealing 
with problems of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. A splendid program of research 
was planned but was not carried out be- 
cause of the great depression of 1929, 

(6) A campaign for a research fund for 
the Clarke School was completed in part. 
The goal for the school itself was reached. 
but the far larger goal. set for the help of 
other projects and institutions, including 
the Volta Bureau. went down, like the Re- 
search Council plans. in the depression. 

During the 1920's a new national organ- 
ization for the hard of hearing was grow- 
ing rapidly, This, the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 
Inc., is now known as the American Hear- 
ing Society. For many reasons the Volta 
Bureau was anxious to work closely with 
this group. A special department in the 
Volta Review, “The Federation Digest.” 
was created for its use. Much material was 
published dealing with local league activ- 
ities as well as with lipreading and other 
work for the hard of hearing. As a result 
our membership list was dominated by two 
leading groups—teachers of the deaf. and 
hard of hearing adults. 


Problems of the 30’s 


Between 1930 and 1940 the differences 
in the points of view of the two national 
organizations became more conspicuous 
than their common interests. Although the 
board of each organization included a few 
members familiar with both fields, their 
main composition was different. The As- 
sociation board was controlled by educa- 
tors of the deaf whose chief contacts among 
the hard of hearing were with children. 
The Federation board was composed prin- 
cipally of men and women who had lost a 
great deal of their own hearing and who 
were fired with the hope of securing recog- 
nition of their own problems and _ preven- 
tion of similar problems for others. Each 
group insisted that the Volta Review was 
entirely devoted to the cause of the other. 

The Volta Bureau staff was caught be- 
tween the pressures of the two points of 
view. As a last effort to prevent a serious 
financial loss, a joint publication venture 
was initiated. A second magazine, the 
Auditory Outlook, was established. The 
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material in the | otta heview was divided 
in such a way that the articles dealing 
chiefly with work for the hard of hearing 
appeared in the new magazine; those de- 
voted mainly to the education of the deaf 
were reserved for the Volta Review: and 
a few were published in both. Subscribers 
were permitted to choose the publication 
they wished to receive, and for a small ad- 
ditional fee might have both. 

The plan had many financial advantages. 
The income from advertising was almost 
doubled and under the agreement the Volta 
Bureau received it all. Because of the du- 
plication of material, it was less expensive 
to issue the two smaller magazines than the 
one larger one. After only three years, 
however. the organization for the hard of 
hearing. hard hit by the depression, with- 
drew its support and began to publish an 
eight-page bulletin of its own. 

The staff, struggling against the great 
loss of revenue, persuaded the Association 
board to continue the second magazine as a 
Volta Bureau publication for the hard of 
hearing, and in the nine months of this ex- 
periment won back nearly half of the sub- 
scribers lost by the transfer. At the end of 
that time, however. the board decided to 
discontinue the Auditory Outlook, and to 
place the material for hard of hearing read- 
ers once more under the covers of the 
Volta Review. 

The long-dreaded break had come. De- 
spite the hopes of such leaders as Harvey 
Fletcher of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Gordon Berry of the American Otological 
Society and George Coleman, California 
philanthropist, there had been no union of 
the two groups. 

Happy things, as well as unfortunate 
ones, occurred in that decade, and are re- 
flected in the VoLta Review for 1940: (1) 
Some excellent summer meetings were 
held; (2) The Association was well repre- 
sented in the White House Conference of 
President Hoover; (3) More publications 
dealing with the handicapped began to ap- 
pear; (4) The general press began to de- 
vote much more attention to disabilities of 
all kinds, and deafness came in for a share 
of the publicity; (5) Wearable vacuum 
tube hearing aids were introduced and 
promptly revolutionized the industry —a 
re olution just getting under way in 1939: 
(6) Plans were initiated for the celebration 
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of the Association’s fiftieth anniversary, 
and a grateful friend presented the organ- 
ization with a beautiful golden birthday 
book. in which almost 1000 members re- 
corded their names. 


Developments of the 40's 


The celebration of that fiftieth anniver- 
sary fell just at the end of the decade. The 
contributions represented by the names in 
the birthday book were presented at the 
summer meeting in Providence by a little 
ereat-grandson of the Association’s found- 
er. The total sum was not large in today’s 
terms but. hoarded carefully in a special 
account and doled out only when unavoid- 
able. it constituted a little backlog that 
helped to postpone the day when it be- 
came absolutely necessary to make an an- 
nual appeal for contributions. That day 
arrived before the decade ended. 

In some ways mere has happened in our 
field during the 1940-50 decade and in the 
first years of the present one than in all of 
the 66 years since the Volta Bureau was 
born. Very important to us is the fact that 
our building has been remodeled and 
we now have an office of which any organi- 
zation might well be proud. From it we 
have observed many developments that af- 
fect our work. These belong to you who 
are here today. Most of you have observed 
or participated in them, some of you have 
influenced them and doubtless all of you 
will have some part to play in the trends 
they indicate. Let me enumerate a few of 
these developments. 


(1) The entrance age in schoo!'s for the 
deaf has been continually lowered. 

(2) Parent e’ucation has increased im- 
mensely. a development much stimulated by 
the establishment of the John Tracy Clinic 
in 1942. 

(3) Increasing emphasis is being placed 
on day schools. 

(4) Civic groups and service organiza- 
tions are showing considerable interest in 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

(5) Advertisements of schools of lip- 
rea“ing have all but disappeared from the 
Volta Review. Only a twocolumn diree- 
tory takes the place of the pages of dis- 
play advertising seen in 1930. Only three 
or four one-inch ads remain, and _ they 
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stress auditory training rather than lip- 
reading. 

(6) Many children who would formerly 
have been classified as deaf are today be- 
ing educated primarily through the sense of 
hearing. 

(7) While the two organizations which 
failed to unite in the 1930’s have contin- 
ued separate existences, their activities 
tend more and more to overlap and to 
produce cuplication of effort. Schools for 
the deaf are rapidly improving conditions 
for hard of hearing children, and at the 
same time chapters of the American Hear- 
ing Society are conducting nursery classes 
for deaf children and training courses for 
their parents. 

(8) Articles about deafness appearing in 
popular magazines refer readers both to 
the Volta Bureau and to the American 
Hearing Society. Inguirers ssk constantly 
why there are two organizations when one 
would be stronger. 

All of these developments are taking 
place in what might be called the inside of 
the field we have thought of as our own. 
Simultaneously, and certainly with no less 
importance, a movement has arisen in an 
allied field. Colleges, universities and hos- 
pitals have awakened suddenly to the im- 
portance of hearing and speech, to the 
tragic effects of hearing impairment, to the 
serious results of speech impairment, and to 
the close relationship between the two. 
“Speech and hearing centers” or clinics 
have sprung up almost overnight under the 
auspices of these groups and are exerting 
an influence out of proportion to their ex- 
perience. It is a development, I believe, 
that has come to stay and to no small ex- 
tent its influence for good or evil will de- 
pend upon our reaction to it. 

The danger in this development lies in 
the tendency of some of its proponents to 
assume a knowledge which they have not 
had an opportunity to acquire. While no 
one would wish to decry the value of the 
highest possible academic achievement, we 
would certainly stand firmly behind the 
statement that a post-graduate degree alone 
does not qualify its owner to teach lip- 
reading, to give speech to a deaf child, or 
to understand the language problems of 
those who have never heard. 

In some of these hospital and university 
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centers there are not only theorists, but also 
teachers of the deaf, trained and experi- 
enced in the best special schools our coun- 
try affords. From such centers as these we 
cannot doubt that improvements in the han- 
dling of deaf and hard of hearing children 
will ultimately come. In some other cen- 
ters, however. classes are being offered by 
professors whose knowledge of the subjects 
are entirely theoretical. Students have left 
some of them in bitter disappointment. say- 
ing openly that their time and money had 
been wasted. Other students have accepted 
as adequate the training offered, only to 
find later that it was of little or no help to 
them on the job. 

At the present time among the “speech 
and hearing centers” it is common to hear 
the advice: “Keep the deaf child out of the 
special school, especially the residential 
school.” This. we are slowly coming to 
realize, does not necessarily indicate hos- 
tility toward special schools as such. In 
some instances the clinician may be un- 
aware of the wide differences that exist be- 
tween schools for the deaf, but in other in- 
stances he knows all too well that the only 
special school available to the parent is one 
from which the deaf child will return a 
confirmed sign-user, possibly prejudiced 
against speech. What the clinician reall) 
means, therefore. is: “If you want your 
child to learn to communicate in spoken 
English, keep him away from a school that 
gives only lip service to the value of speech 
and lipreading.” That same clinician, if 
informed and experienced, recognizes the 
fact that many times the right special 
school is the only wise choice and that for 
some children the residential school has 
many advantages not obtainable elsewhere. 

It seems certain that good will eventually 
result from the present controversy. One 
can only hope that not too manv children 
will suffer in the process, and that mean- 
while each group will realize that it has 
much to learn from the other. Our Asso- 
ciation can help in one way by seeing that 
its standards for teacher training are 
brought repeatecly to the attention of the 
colleges and universities. and in another by 
cooperating with them and enlisting their 
support in improving the special schools. 

In all of these matters vour staff at the 
Volta Bureau can do nothing without your 
encouragement and support. It is not even 
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in a good position for observation without 
your cooperation. These are some of the 
things you can do: 

1. See that your executive secretary-edi- 
tor has time and money enough to be pres- 
ent at all national meetings in our own and 
allied fields. 

2. Require her to keep you informed 
about the work at headquarters. Empha- 
size its importance at the summer meetings 

not in a report tucked away at the end of 
a long convention when everybody is eager 
to go home, but in a place where the audi- 
ence will be interested by the story. Re- 
member, between these summer meetings 
the Volta Bureau is carrying on your work 
day by day. 

3. Keep her informed about things that 
happen. Teachers invariably learn almost 
immediately “by the grapevine” what is go- 
ing on in the way of changes or experi- 
ments in other schools as well as their own. 
but your editor may not learn until the 
event is no longer news unless you tell her. 
\ letter is not always necessary ; sometimes 
a newspaper clipping will tell the story. 
Don't feel that your efforts are not appre- 
ciated if your item does not appear in the 
Volta Review: it will be useful in the ver- 
tical files of the library which the Librarian 
of Congress once said were the most valu- 
able part of any library. 

4. Remember that if the Volta Review 
is to maintain the position the publication 
of your Association deserves, it must meet 
the needs of several different types of read- 
ers. At present (as always in the past) 
teachers of the deaf constitute the largest 
group. Parents compose the second larg- 
est. while hard of hearing adults have fallen 
to third place. The editor must have enough 
pages to maintain a balance. 

\s I leave the present with the new ex- 
ecutive-editor and the future with you, | 
should like to express one hope. It is a 
hope that the end of another decade will 
find no deaf child being taught speech 
without at the same time being given a full 
opportunity to learn to depend upon speech 
as his means of communication. /f speech 
is no good for communication, it ts no 
good! 

History is indeed a continuous process. 
The future history of the education of the 
acoustically handicapped lies in vour 
hands. 


Review 
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Scouting 
And the Deat Boy 


HE importance of the Boy Scout pro- 

gram in the education and community 
integration of hearing handicapped boys 
has long been recognized by educators of 
the deaf. Virtually all schools for the deaf 
and the hard of hearing have active Scout 
Troops. and many of them have been cited 
by the National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America for outstanding work 
in the field. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
achievements of the scouting programs in 





Court of Honor at Western Pennsylvania School 


all of these schools, but the four described 
below have been selected by the Volta 
Review from a list supplied by the nation- 
al Boy Scout organization. 


The Central New York School 


Troop 3 of the Central New York School 
for the Deaf, Rome, is the first troop of 
deaf scouts ever organized in the United 
States, and probably the first such troop in 
the world. Scouting began in England in 
1908, in the United States in 1910. At that 
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time. Dr. E. A. Gruver. later president of 
the Volta Speech Association, was Princi- 
pal of the Central New York School. He 
immediately became interested in the idea, 
and Troop 3 of the Fort Stanwix Council 
was chartered in 1911 at the Rome YMCA, 
with both deaf and hearing boys as mem- 
bers. In September 1917 Troop 3 was as- 
signed to the Central New York School 
under the leadership of Otis A. Betts, then 
head of the school. In 1923 Curtis Larkin, 
present Scoutmaster, took over the lead- 
ership of the 
school’s scouting 
program. 

The value of 
Scouting to deaf 
and hard of hear- 
ing boys is an un- 
questioned _ fact, 
not only to Fred 
L. Sparks, now 
superintendent of 
the Central New 
York School. but 
to Louis A. Horn- 
beck. Scout exec- 
utive of the Fort 
Stanwix Council, 
who “Tn 
Fort Stanwix 
Council we are 
never concerned 
about ‘deaf’ 
scouts either see- 
ing or hearing. A 
recent event illus- 
trates the point—operating a_ training 
course in winter camping, there were 
three members of Troop 3 attending. They 
competed more than successfully with oth- 
er scouts and complete understanding of 
the operation was met. This was a rigor- 
ous program and required clear transmis- 
sion between the groups. It was had, de- 
spite the fact that neither the director nor 
anyone else understood the youths’ sign 
language. The procedure was normal, par- 
ticularly when it came to games requiring 
It should be stressed that deaf 


says: 


learning. 











An Explorer Teaches a Scout at Oregon State School 


scouts competed successfully against the 
hearing to the extent that they have taken 
their own share of prizes. There is a proud 
relationship between the community Scout 
council and the Central New York School 
for the Deaf, and normality is the key 
word.” 

In commenting on the problem of deaf- 
ness as a harr’er to advancement in Scout- 
ing. Mr. Sparks says: “Meeting the stand- 
ards set for advancement has not proved to 
be a barrier to successful Scouting for our 
deaf students. In fact, they excel in many 
of these requirements. Other tests requir- 
ing more speech and language have lent 
zest to the school program and have given 
impetus to their desire to improve in these 
skills. Scouting and normal relationships 
with hearing boys and girls is part and 
parcel of the program of The Central New 
York School for the Deaf. 

In fact, Mr. Sparks adds, “hearing boys 
in Rome have been inspired to do as well 
as deaf scouts, and deaf scouts have bene- 
fited from their association and competi- 
tion with hearing friends and neighbors 
all through the years. Deaf scouts, as well 
as all students of the school, have been a 
part of the community of Rome without 
question, as has the scout'ng program a 
part of the program of the school’s activi- 
ties. 

The program at Central New York 
School covers all phases of Scouting. Cub- 
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bing is a home-centered 
program conducted — by 
staff and parents so that 
the deaf cubs enjoy the 
same activities as hearing 
cubs, It operates in the 
ne ghborhood, the back 
yard—and the front yard 
as well—in _ dormitory, 
school, and at home dur- 
ing weekends and vaca- 
tions. Cubbing is ground- 
ed in natural neighbor- 


hood play groups and 
family associations. It is 


not “going places,” camp- 
ing. and hiking, but en- 
joying such pleasures with 
parents as walks and out- 
ings—both “school par- 
ents” and real parents, in 
the case of the deaf student at Central New 
Yorx School. 

When a deaf boy graduates from the 
back yard fun of Cubbing to the wider 
horizons of Scouting, Mr. Sparks says, he 
invariably finds its community-centered 
program a worthwhile experience, both in 
his own troop and in his contacts with 
hearing boys from other troops in camp- 
ing. courts o! honor, jamborees, and 
community projects. Hiking, exploring the 
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Eagle Scouts at Virginia School. (L. to R., Jan 
Repass, Ryland Thomas, Joe Dawson.) 
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wilderness by bike, canoe, or on horseback, 
sleeping in tents or under the sky, cooking 
over a campfire—these are of course, a 
fundamental part of Scouting, but social 
participation and community service are no 
less fundamental. Scouting is a balanced 
program of living now and training for 
future living, as well fitted to the needs of 
the deaf hov and young man as to those of 
the hearing. 


The Oregon State School 


The same kind of balanced scouting pro- 
gram is a very important part of the extra- 
curricular activities of the Oregon State 
School for the Deaf, according to M. B. 
Clatterbuck, Superintendent, who says: 

“It has been the custom, for the past 12 
years, for some of our Troop 14 scouts to 
attend Camp Pioneer during one week of 
the summer vacation. Camp Pioneer is the 
oficial summer camp of the Cascade Area 
Council, with approximately eighty boys in 
attendance during any one week. Our 
scouts select a one-week period and spend 





this time living in tents eating and playing 
the same games the hearing boys enjoy. 
Deafness does not prevent boys from par- 
ticipating in camping nor. from aequiring 
the skills that go with ‘it. During this 
period scoutmasters remain in the back- 
ground and let the boys mingle as they, 
please. A goodly number of ‘friendships 
have sprung up from the comradely spirit 
a good scout shows for a brother scout. 
Even the boys who may not be proficient 
in speech and lipreading get along sur- 
prising well with whatever skill they do 
possess. 

“The scouts from Troop 14 have also 
taken part in paper drives and other activ- 
ities of the local council. These activities 
include Scout Week, scout circuses, win- 
dow displays and Scout Fairs. In each of 
these the boys share the same responsibili- 
ties as the hearing scouts. Here, again, 
the boys talk with the other fellows, joking 
and playing tricks. Perhaps they do not 
understand each other 100%, but both 
groups thoroughly enjoy these associations. 

“Before the local boards of review were 





A Group of Scouts from Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome. 
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is congratulated by 
Scout official Jack Barry upon receiving Eagle 
Scout rank. Douglas, a life member of the Volta 
Speech Association, is a former pupil of the Chi- 
cago day schools and the Pennsylvania School for 


Douglas Lamb (center) 


the Deaf, Mt. Airy. His brother William (left) 
also won Eagle Scout distinction. Others pictured 
are the boys’ parents, Dr. and Mrs. George Lamb, 
Evanston, Ill. 


abolished, our scouts attended the reviews 
prepared to answer questions asked them 
by business men of the town who were 
interested in scouting. The questions were 
usually written. If a boy was able to speak 
well enough to be understood, he was en- 
couraged to answer orally; otherwise his 
answers were in writing, never in signs. 
Only rarely was an interpreter used. An 
interpreter, however, is used during an 
Eagle Board of Review when a boy is un- 
able to answer orally. This board is too 
important to the boy to permit a misunder- 
standing to cut him off from the rank of 
Eagle. 

“The deaf people of Oregon and the 
Oregon School for the Deaf are proud of 
our scouts. They have made splendid prog- 
ress and have given a good account of 
themselves in any type of community 
project or contest in which they have par- 
ticipated. Troop 14 and Explorer Post 14 
are well thought of by the other scouts of 
this district. They consider us an outstand- 
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ing troop, not only because we have more 
Eagle Scouts in this district than other 
troops, but because we have proved, time 
and again, that the handicap of deafness 
can be overcome if a person is well pre. 
pared for the task before him.” 


The Western Pennsylvania School 


Scouting has been a major interest for 
the boys of the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, for many 
years, reports Sam B. Craig, Superinten- 
dent, who says: “It provides them with an 
interesting out-of-school activity and an 
opportunity to grow in Scouting. Above 
all, it enables them to do the things hear. 
ing boys do, to do them with hearing boys, 
and very frequently to do them better.” 

Western Pennsylvania School is fortu- 
nate in its location in an area where Scout- 
ing is well organized and where excellent 
equipment is available, Dr. Craig adds. 
The East Boroughs Council headquarters 
is near the school, and Camp Twin Echo, 
operated by the Council, is in the beautiful 
Ligonier Mountains about 50 miles from 
Pittsburgh. 

The scout family at Western Pennsyl- 
vania School consists of three dens of Cub 
Scouts, three troops of Scouts, and an Ex- 
plorer crew. The Cub Dens are the most 
recent addition to Western Pennsylvania's 
program. With the physical education 
director as Cubmaster and several of the 
Intermediate Department teachers as Den 
Mothers, about forty boys follow the Wolf, 
Bear, and Lion programs with group ac- 
tivities and handcrafts. Each cub works 
enthusiastically for promotion in Cubbing 
toward the great goal of becoming a Scout 
—as all cubs do, deaf or hearing. 

Explorers are Scouts over 14 years old 
who continue to work for advancement in 
Scouting. assisting in instructing younger 
boys and trying to set an example in right 
living for them. In addition, these older 
scouts plan and carry out their own activ- 
ities, which include field trips to factories, 
museums, and points of historical interest; 
group attendance at hockey, baseball, and 
football games as well as competitive sports 
programs of their own; and such social 
events as dances and picnics. Dr. Craig 
calls it “a well rounded program geared to 
hold the attention of adolescent boys.” 

“Scouting at the Western Pennsylvania 
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School is not an isolated activity limited 
to the grounds of the school.” Dr. Craig 
goes on to say. “The boys are constantly 
drawn into the activities of the community 
and are well known to other scouts and 
scouters in the area. As a matter of fact. 
whenever the Area Council wants to put on 
a special program for the public as is often 
done during Scout Week, the boys from 
this school are the first to be invited to 
demonstrate their skills in scouting or to 
take part in the program. The boys have 
taken part in Scout Fairs at the Armory, 
have put on demonstrations in the large 
department stores of Pittsburgh, have 
ushered at college games. and have dis- 
tributed posters during civic drives. 

“Under the Scouting program the boys 
compete in first aid meets held for all 
scouts in the area, and as a rule come out 
at the top or near the top of the list. The 
meets are usually held in the school’s gym- 
nasium where the hearing boys are very 
much at home. The scouts from the school 
for the deaf take part in district and area 
jamborees, where they have many friends 
and are always welcomed and enjoyed by 
the other boys attending. 

“During the summer season arrange- 
ments are made to have a scoutmaster 
from the school at Camp Twin Echo for a 
week. Many of the deaf boys arrange their 
camping during that period, but very often 
they stay on a second week or go at a 
different time when they join in with a 





Cary Hobson, a student at Clarke School for the 
Deaf, is pictured holding the Certificate for Hero- 


ism which he received on June 10, 1953. The 
award was recommended by the National Court 
of Honor of the Boy Scouts of America for Cary’s 
1951 rescue of Joseph De Coito in South Grove- 
land, Mass. Joseph, the victim of a swimming 
mishap, was brought to shore by Cary, who also 
administered artificial respiration. With Cary in 
the picture are his mother and a Scout executive. 
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hearing group and seem to enjoy the ex- 
perience as much as anyone. This camp is 
open the year round for weekend trips by 
small groups. Each spring all of the scouts 
in the school and their leaders spend a 
three-day weekend at this camp. 

“An interesting custom of several years’ 
standing has proven very popular. At least 
twice a year the three troops from the 
school and two troops from the commu- 
nity hold a joint Court of Honor. The 
troops rotate in serving as hosts. Parents, 
representatives of the Council, committee- 
men, and other friends of scouting are in- 
vited to attend. Awards and promotions 
are made in a very formal manner. This 
is followed by stunts prepared by each 
troop and a recreation period. 

“Scouting at the school has given the 
boys an opportunity to develop normally 
and to mingle on equal terms with boys 
who have no hearing loss. In addition to 
the cubs there are 78 boys in the Scouting 
program. Over a period of years 12 boys 
have become Eagle Scouts.” 


The Virginia School 


The Virginia School for the Deaf and 
Blind, Staunton, is extremely proud of the 
part it has played in Scouting in the Stone- 
wall Jackson Area Council. For its execu- 
tives, faculty. and student body are well 
aware that Scouting has helped a great 
many of its pupils to become better citi- 
zens, according to Thomas Goldston’s re- 
port on the Virginia program. 

The story of Scouting at the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and the Blind goes 
back to 1925 when Troop 2, consisting 
entirely of boys from the Department of 
the Deaf, was organized without a charter. 
Toivo Lindholm was Scoutmaster, with R. 
Aumon Bass and T. Carlton Lewellyn as 
his assistants. Other troops were organized 
in the following two years, and charters 
were issued to Troop 2 and the other 
Staunton troops in 1927. In June 1927 
Troop 2 had become so large that Troop 
10 was chartered at the School. In 1929 
the two troops were consolidated into 
Troop 76, with Mr. Bass as Scoutmaster. 

Mr. Goldston’s report continues: “The 
Scouting program has given the deaf boy 
a chance to become better acquainted with 
his hearing friends. Through working to- 
gether, camping together, eating together, 
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and playing together, a bond of friendship 
and understanding has been established 
that would have been much harder to build 
under any other conditions. 

“Scouting gives the deaf boy 
memorable experiences. In 1940, the scouts 
from The Virginia School for the Deaf 
made the news when they presented a bird 
house, made by the troop, to the governor 
of the state. They were thanked individ- 
ually and personally by the governor. This 
experience was unforgettable for the boys. 
and gave to each of them a sense of his 
own true value. 

“Deaf scouts have found good fellow- 
ship on national jamborees as well as in 
the local district. Scouts from the Virginia 
School for the Deaf have attended Camp 
Shenandoah, the Scout camp sponsored by 
the Stonewall Jackson Area Council, each 
summer. In the summer of 1947, two 
members of the deaf troop were among the 
many scouts who visited Canada. Two 
scouts still active in the troop, Ryland 
Thomas and Jan Repass, were among the 
thousands of boys who attended the Sec- 
ond National Jamboree in the summer of 
1950. 

“At no time has the handicap of these 
boys been a serious difficulty. Each scout 
has found that in the brotherhood of 
scouting he has a common understanding 
and appreciation of the values and ideals 
which the organization strives to attain. 
For example, no less than 19 scouts of the 
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troop have attained the rank of Eagle 
Scout, the highest rank that Scouting of. 
fers. This is an excellent bit of evidence 
that the boys enjoy this program, because 
Eagle rank does not come without a great 
amount of work. 

“Troop 76 has been extremely fortunate 
in having Mr. Bass as its leader. He is 
recognized on both local and council levels 
as an exceptionally capable leader. He is 
admired and respected by his boys, and by 
all with whom he comes into contact. As 
tribute to Mr. Bass’s many years of servy- 
ice to scouting, he was awarded the highest 
honor an adult leader can merit, the coveted 
Silver Beaver. Mr. Bass is one of the very 
few deaf persons in this country to have 
earned this award.” 

Joseph E. Healy, Superintendent of the 
Virginia School, received the Silver Beaver 
award last February. His achievements 
were cited by the Stonewall Jackson Area 
Council in words which seem to describe 
the goals of education for the deaf. and the 
role of Scouting in that education: 

“He has placed development of deaf and 
blind youth on a high plane and their 
education on that of a normal student. He 
has given faith and hope of attainment to 
them. He is cited not for this alone, but 
for his outstanding contribution to youth 
as an educator and as a community leader 
by using Scouting in his school and pro- 
moting its use in the community in which 
he lives.” 





AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY TO MOVE 


The American Hearing Society has announced plans to move its national head- 
quarters from Washington, D. C. to Columbus, Ohio, with the change to take place as 
soon as possible. The move was approved June 27 by the AHS Board of Directors, up- 
on the recommendation of the Executive Committee. 

According to a newsletter dated July 22, the society stated that “several cities were 
investigated carefully and personally in reference to rental vacancies, rental costs. 
wages and the availability of personnel in svecific areas. In addition a statistical analy- 
sis was made of seven cities: New York. Chicago, Washington, D. C., Denver, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland and Columbus. In the study, each city was considered on the basis of: 
a) number of chapters, b) amount expended by these chapters, c) Community Chest 
contributions to chapters, d) number of Community Chests, e) amount raised by Com- 
munity Chests, and f) population located within 300, 500 and 1000 mile radii. On the 
basis of this analysis Columbus, Ohio, outranked all other cities considered.” 

In addition to these and other reasons, it was also pointed out that it will in all 
probability be possible to work out a training course for executive directors of local 
hearing societies at Ohio State University in Columbus. 
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A Five-Day School for the Hard of Hearing 


Part IV, What a Hearing Aid Can and Cannot Do 


By Jesse \V 


OUR hearing aid—nearly any hearing 

aid—is a marvel of mechanical, tech- 
nical and electronic perfection. Generations 
of men and billions of dollars have gone into 
scientific research to learn the principles 
upon which it operates. Brilliant engineers 
have spent years studying how to put the 
principles into operation in the tiniest pos- 
sible package, with the greatest possible 
beauty and convenience. 

A satisfactory hearing aid should con- 
vince the most skeptical that the age of 
miracles is still with us. Without the aid 
you cannot hear, or perhaps hear only par- 
tially: with it you hear completely or more 
satisfactorily. 

Subminiaturization is a big word that is 
hard for a new hearing aid wearer, still 
struggling with his s’s, e’s, and z’s, to un- 
derstand. It is the word that means that 
genius has wrestled for 25 years or more 
to make practical the marvels of electronic 
science. Your three-and-a-half ounce hear- 
ing aid may have as many parts in it as a 
console radio weighing 100 pounds. Those 
subminiature parts are built to meet more 
exact precision standards than the parts 
in the average radio. 

In addition to magnifying sound, your 
hearing aid, if it is a good one, will have 
some degree of selection as to which sounds 
it multiplies and which it suppresses. If 
you are of the majority to whom speech 
sounds are the most important, and if your 
instrument is of good quality and is prop- 
erly fitted, it will give you maximum am- 
plification in the conversational range. 
There will be very little amplification, and 
perhaps even some suppression, of sounds 
that fall above or below this range. 

Hearing aid consultants recognize two 
general types of hearing defects—conduc- 


This is the fourth of a series of five articles by 
Mr. Reeve, a hearing aid dealer. The entire series 
is based upon a concentrated course of training in the 
care and use of hearing aids, especially prepared 
for those who are purchasing instruments for the 
first time.—Editor. 
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tive and perceptive. If there is difficulty 
anywhere in the intricate mechanism of the 
ear from the outer ear to the nerve tip, we 
call it conductive; but it there is a stoppage 
or short circuit in that nerve, between the 
tip and the brain, we call it perceptive. 
This distinction helps us in deciding what 
type of aid to recommend and what adjust- 
ments to make. It helps us far more in 
estimating the readjustments in hearing at- 
tention and understanding habits with 
which we will have to assist the user in 
obtaining maximum results from his hear- 
ing aid. 

If you have conductive deafness that 
does not exceed 90 db you need amplified 
sound. If that does not bring understand- 
ing it is because you have never learned 
to comprehend sound, or that, if you have 
had defective hearing for a long time, you 
have forgotten what meaning to associate 
with sounds. 

If your problem is perceptive deafness, 
it is probable that no matter how much 
we amplify sound you will never hear it in 
a normal manner. The problem then is 
to help you to associate the correct mean- 
ing with the sounds you do hear. 

The biggest problem of conscientious 
hearing consultants is the classification of 
each individual case. Most cases are mixed 
and we have to do our best to bring you 
hearing as nearly normal as possible and 
then to help you, and persuade your fam- 
ily and friends also to assist you, in asso- 
ciating correct meanings with what you 
hear. 

To summarize, a hearing aid can amplify 
sound—even the poor ones can do that. 
The better ones can exercise some degree 
of selectivity in the tones they amplify 
most. Reduced to its simplest terms, that 
is about all a hearing aid can do. Its help 
to you will seem miraculous, but do not 
expect the impossible. Also remember that 
the best aid will not work unless properly 
powered with batteries inserted in the prop- 
er position. Nearly all batteries and hear- 
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ing aids have printed arrows indicating the 
proper position. These are important. 

A complex chain of vacuum tubes, con- 
microphone. receiver 
connections between them 
The cord will 


densers, resistors. 
and the many 
must all be in good order. 
wear out and you need a spare and when 
installing it make sure that both terminals 
are firmly inserted in their sockets. Hear- 
ing aids may work when they are full of 
dust; some will even work with water in 
the case: but none will operate with even 
a speck of dust at a few key points. An 
aid cannot work if there is wax in the ear 
piece. It cannot work if there is corrosion 
on battery or cord terminals. 

Please do not go to your hearing aid 
consultant with the complaint that your in- 
strument is defective because it will not 
untangle two voices of more or less the 
same tone. heard simultaneously. With 
practice and concentration you may learn 
to give full attention to one voice and 
ignore the other. That is a matter of at- 
tention, not of hearing. When you first 
came into the world you could hear but 
could not understand. For five years 
or more your most important business was 
learning to understand what you heard. 
Now, after years of disuse of your hearing. 
you may have to go through a period of 
relearning. I do not think it will take five 


years this time. I hope the period will be 
reduced to months, weeks or even days. 

If you live with a hearing aid wearer, 
let me make a few simple requests. Give 
the user special consideration while he is 
getting accustomed to the instrument. Use 
extra care not to speak while some one else 
is talking. If he does not understand, re- 
peat what you have said slowly and dis- 
tinctly. but not louder. If the instrument 
fails to work. do not become impatient with 
the wearer if he becomes nervous. Help 
him to locate the difficulty. Test the bat- 
teries for usable strength and see that they 
are correctly placed. See that the ear piece 
is clean and in the right position on the 
receiver and in the ear. See that the cord 
terminals are firmly seated in their sockets. 
If the aid still refuses to operate, take the 
entire assembly to the consultant as prompt- 
ly as possible. 

The time will come when the instrument 
will need a complete overhauling. but prob- 
ably not for two years or more. Unless 
you are an electronic technician, take it to 
the hearing aid consultant. Do not attempt 
to do anything beyond changing batteries 
and cord and cleaning the ear piece and 
the battery and cord terminals. 

A good hearing aid and proper training 
in using it can work wonders for the user 
and all with whom he comes in contact. 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE NOW OFFERING TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


A new program is being offered at Au- 
gustana College, Sioux Falls. S. D., for the 
academic year 1953-54 whereby a student 
can receive training in teaching of the deaf, 
along with the regular four-year education 
program. 

This new program will enable a student 
at Augustana to acquire his B.A. degree 
and a teaching certificate, plus special train- 
ing for teaching in schools for the deaf. 

Augustana will be the only institution 
within an area of several states where it 
will be possible for people to secure this 
training on the undergraduate level, states 
L. M. Stavig, president of the college. Also 
the combination of facilities in Sioux Falls 
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(a college and a school for the deaf) creates 
an ideal situation, continued Dr, Stavig. 

The suggested curriculum includes the 
regular four-year liberal arts program with 
an emphasis on sociology, psychology and 
the education courses. A total of seven 
courses for teaching of the deaf will be 
offered throughout the four-year program. 

Supervised teaching will be arranged at 
the School for the Deaf in Sioux Falls. 
Superintendent Arthur S. Myklebust and 
members of his staff will cooperate in han- 
dling the course work. The course offer- 
ings are approved by the American Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools 
of the Deaf. 
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The Class for the Conservation of Hearing 


and Speech Correction 


HE class for the conservation of hear- 

ing and speech correction, established 
by the Gloversville (N. Y.) public schools 
in 1927. provides assistance to pupils who 
have a hearing loss or who may be in need 
of help in correcting speech difficulties. 
The aim of the class has always been to 
give these children the best possible oppor- 
tunity to associate with other children who 
do not have handicaps, and to aid them 
in taking their places in the world of their 
contemporaries. Pupils are given a fully 
visual-audio-oral program. Speech and 
lipreading are taught and used from the 
beginning, along with training in the use 
of residual hearing. 

All pupils in the Gloversville school sys- 
tem are given an annual hearing test, for 
screening purposes, on a group audiometer. 
Any pupil having a loss of 9 db is then 
given an individual hearing test to indicate 
the total hearing loss as well as loss of 
hearing for speech tones. Audiograms are 
made of these tests and sent with the pupil 
in all cases where it seems advisable for 
him to visit an otologist. 


Usually, if a pupil has a loss of hearing 
of 20 db in the better ear or if prognosis 
is poor, the administration advises lip- 
reading instruction in the Hearing Conser- 
vation Department. Such pupils are regis- 
tered either in a grade school, the junior 
high school or the senior high school, and 
take regular work with children of normal 
hearing. Lipreading instruction is sched- 
uled for one period every day or three or 
four periods a week, depending upon the 
need. As advancement is made in school 
a broader vocabulary is required. The in- 


Veer is the teacher of the Class for 
Hearing and Speech correction 
described in this article. She received her specialized 
teacher training at the Ontario School for the Deaf 
and the Clarke School for the Deaf and has also 
taken special courses in speech correction, audio 
Visual aids and remedial reading. 


Mrs. Van Der 
the Conservation of 
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struction in lipreading is kept abreast with 
the pupil’s needs so that he may become 
better adjusted in his contacts with his 
teacher and other pupils. 

Pupils having a severe hearing loss. who 
have not acquired speech or skill in lip- 
reading, are given full time instruction in 
the Hearing Conservation Department. This 
instruction is continued until their speech 
and understanding are so developed that 
part-time activity and instruction with hear- 
ing students may be started profitably. 
Even during this adjustment period there 
is a degree of integration with normally 
hearing pupils. For example, during the 
first few months of school, the children 
spend part of each day with the kinder- 
garten pupils. They also share in fune- 
tions of a general nature such as the annual 
Halloween parade. They eat in the main 
cafeteria with normally hearing children 
and play with them during the noon hour. 


Gradually the time that these deaf chil- 
dren spend with the hearing is increased. 
The time it takes to achieve the aim of full- 
time school work with hearing children 
varies with the pupil. All through the pu- 
pil’s school program the teacher of the 
hearing conservation class contacts all 
teachers who participate in the child’s ed- 
ucation. This is done to secure the maxi- 
mum assistance and adjustment for the 
student. both before the teacher receives 
the pupil and during the time she is teach- 
ing him. 

Because of this integrated program the 
most work can be accomplished with pupils 
with a normal 1.Q. In the past, however, 
there have been some who were below nor- 
mal. 

All of the usual visual aids are used in 
the program, in addition to many charts 
and pictures. Pupils have access to many 
excellent books, colorfully illustrated, which 
are carefully chosen for reading content. 
Special equipment is used to show the stu- 
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dent the organs of speech in correct posi- 
tion for the various consonant sounds. 

Our auditory equipment is especially 
helpful to the child who cannot get ade- 
quate help from an individual aid. It has 
a record player with three speeds so that 
carefully selected records of all tvpes may 
be used. To make these records of maxi- 
mum use the teacher has made scripts and 
furnishes each pupil a copy. Two micro- 
phones are used and pupils have double 
headphones and double dials. The piano 
is also used as an audio-aid, for rhythm, 
accent, pitch and fluency. 

A number of students wear individual 
hearing aids, and in some instances we 
have felt that unfortunately the instruments 
chosen were not adequate. Whenever con- 
sulted, we recommend that parents take 
their child to a speech clinic such as the 
Hearing Center of Syracuse University for 
help in selecting a hearing aid. If possible 
the parents are accompanied by one of the 
school nurses or the teacher of the Hearing 
Conservation Class. 

Speech recordings are made when a stu- 
dent enters the class and at regular inter- 
vals thereafter, in order to record improve- 
ment. Both tape recorders and recording 
machines are used and the recordings are 
kept on file. 

Our 25 years of experience in Glovers- 


ville have convinced us that the program 
has merit. Through this program the 100 
students who have participated have proven 
to themselves and others that they belonged 
with and could achieve with normal groups, 
They have had the advantage of living at 
home, and in most cases we feel that they 
have become more alert and have developed 
their personalities to a greater degree. The 
student in the Class for the Conservation 
of Hearing and Speech Correction is sur- 
rounded with speech and therefore grows 
to feel the need of using it. 

A description of the 1952-53 class is in- 
cluded in this article in order to give 
readers a better idea of our work. During 
the year 16 students received special in- 
struction—11 with a hearing loss and five 
with pronounced speech difficulty. They 
ranged in age from eight to 18, and in 
erades from the first to the twelfth. The 
hearing losses of students varied from 25 
db to 139 db. We are proud of the fact 
that two of these 16 pupils graduated from 
senior high school last June with normally 
hearing classmates. One has a hearing loss 
of R.E. 31 db and L.E. 35 db. The deafness 
was discovered when the pupil was in the 
fifth grade. The other student, congenital- 
ly deaf with a hearing loss of R.E. 85 db 
and L.E. 65 db graduated with honors and 
plans to attend college. 








PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FOR AUDITORY 
TRAINING 


Mrs. Edna K. Monsees, director of the Hearing Rehabilitation Center, Washing: 
ton, D. C., finds the following phonograph records suitable for use in auditory training 
of junior and senior high school students. All records and albums listed are 78 rpm, since 
Mrs. Monsees prefers this speed for auditory training. 

Bing Crosby: Cowboy Songs, Vols. | and II, Decca A-514 and A-658. $4.61 ea.; 
Bing Crosby: Stephen Foster Songs. Decca A-482, $4.61; Dick Haymes: Souvenir Al- 
bum, Decca A-498, $4.61; Dennis Day: Shamrock Melodies, RCA-Victor P-153, $3.12; 
Joseph Marais: Songs of the South African Veld, Decca A-113, $4.61; Nelson Eddy: 
Patter Songs from Gilbert & Sullivan, Columbia M-440, $5.66; Oklahoma Album, Decca 
DA-359, $7.44; Show Boat Album, Decca MM-583, $7.44; Paul Wing: Pan the Piper 
(narrative), RCA-Victor Y-331, $2.36: Orson Welles: No Man is an Island (a collection 
of immortal speeches), Decca A-439, $4.61. 

In addition Mrs. Monsees recommends the following records, no longer manu- 
factured but worth trying to obtain secondhand: Nelson Eddy, Twelve Beloved Amer- 
ican Songs, RCA-Victor AC-27; Basil Rathbone: Robin Hood (narrative), Columbia 
MM-583; Milton Cross, Aladdin (narrative). Musicraft 87; Lew Ayres, Tales of Ancient 
Heroes, Majestic M-9; Norman Cordon, Kipling Songs, RCA-Victor M-1030. 
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Something New in Hearing Aids 


By Howarp A. Carter 


NE complaint of the hard of hearing is 
the high cost of operating a hearing 
aid. Recently a step has been made to ease 
this grievance. It is the invention of the 
transistor by a large team of physicists and 
engineers cooperating in fundamental re- 
search at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
This device takes over the role of the 
vacuum tube, eliminates the need for A 
and B batteries and permits the use of low- 
cost flashlight batteries instead. If the 
cost for batteries to operate a hearing aid 
with three tiny vacuum tubes comes to ap- 
proximately $4 a month, batteries for a 
transistor hearing aid of the same acousti- 
cal output will cost about 15 cents a month. 
The transistor is made of germanium, a 
crystalline element belonging to the class 
of metals known as semi-conductors. In the 
periodic table of elements it is number 32, 
and it has an atomic weight of approxi- 
mately 72. One transistor consists of a tiny 
bar of germanium with a positive zone of 
the metal sandwiched between the two neg- 
ative ends. The whole thing is covered 
with plastic, through which wires connect 
with the three zones. It looks like a bead 
about 1/2 by 1/4 by 3/16 inches with 
three wires extending from it, but it is cap- 
able of amplifying a weak electrical signal 
many times. It is said that a vacuum tube 
to perform the job of the transistor would 
be 400 times as big. 

In recent technical meetings, physicists 
and engineers have been reporting that per- 
haps 10 of every 100 transistors, as they 
are now coming off the manufacturers’ pro- 
duction lines, are likely to fail after a few 
months’ use. Purchasers of transistor 
hearing aids should assure themselves that 
the instruments are fully guaranteed against 
defective parts, including transistors. 

For a while hearing aids equipped with 
transistors will probably have some “bugs,” 
and doubtless several months will be re- 


_ This article originally appeared in the May 1953 
issue of Today’s Health and is reprinted through the 
courtesy of the author and the publishers. 
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quired to work them out. Nevertheless, it 
is definite at this writing that the transistor 
hearing aid is the coming instrument, and 
it will be indeed a great relief to hard of 
hearing people who have been confronted 
with an expense of several dollars monthly 
merely to maintain continuous operation. 

Although the battery expense will be low- 
er, present indications are that, for a while 
at least, the first cost of the transistor hear- 
ing aid will be higher. Salesmen and deal- 
ers have been utilizing profits on battery 
sales as a means of carrying the overhead 
of their offices. Although the dealer’s bat- 
tery profit was not unreasonable, the in- 
come did amount to enough to pay the ex- 
pense of the office. With the income from 
batteries so sharply reduced, hearing aid 
dealers will probably look elsewhere to cov- 
er the overhead. But this can be accom- 
plished by bringing down the price of the 
transistor hearing aids so that more peo- 
ple will use them. Thus, there will be more 
transistor batteries to sell, and many peo- 
ple who need hearing aids will begin to use 
them. For this reason it is probable that 
the purchase price of transistor hearing 
aids will drop as soon as development costs 
have been covered. 

It is conservatively estimated that 15 mil- 
lion people in the United States have some 
degree of hearing loss. Most of them are 
not sufficiently handicapped to want a hear- 
ing aid. Practically all people above 50 
years of age have some degree of hearing 
loss, yet they may not be hard of hearing 
in the speech range. It is believed that 
about four million people in the United 
States wear or should wear a hearing aid. 
Reliable estimates indicate that only one 
million of them actually use the instrument. 
The other three million refuse to acquire 
hearing aids for the following reasons: 
pride or vanity; the first cost is too high; 
the upkeep expense is too great; the in- 
strument is a nuisance to carry around be- 
cause of bulk. 

With the upkeep expense significantly 
reduced, the dealer should find a new group 
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of hard of hearing prospects among the 
three million non-users. 

People who notice any difficulty in fol- 
lowing ordinary speech, or any distortion 
of ordinary sounds—not only in music: 
the familiar rumble of traffic may become 
strangely and acutely annoying—should at 
once consult a physician, The otologist 
is a physician specializing in ear diseases. 
He is qualified by medical training to know 
what is best for the patient, not only for 
treating ear diseases but recognizing con- 
ditions elsewhere in the body which affect 
the ear. Sometimes an alarming hearing 
loss is due only to impacted wax, and can 
be “cured” in a few minutes. Or the pa- 
tient may have an infection, either local 
or systemic, which is spewing poison in 
the body and causing a loss of hearing. 
Hearing may be affected by drugs such as 
streptomycin or diseases such as scarlet 
fever. A “cold” will frequently leave a 
person hard of hearing. There are many 
reasons why a physician should be con- 
sulted about one’s hearing loss. 

Research and experimentation are going 
forward to develop a “master hearing aid,” 
a proposed diagnostic instrument compara- 
ble to the “trial frame” for selecting eye- 
glasses. This idea has been tried before 
but the results have been disappointing. 
If an instrument can be developed that will 
serve a useful purpose, it will greatly 
facilitate the selection of a hearing aid and 
adjusting it to the individual needs of the 
patient. That is still in the future; the tran- 
sistor hearing aid is already here. Some are 
on the market now, and others will follow 


within several months or a year. 

In an experimental model of a transistor 
hearing aid, three transistors take the place 
of three vacuum tubes. Only one 1% volt 
battery is required. It takes over the func- 
tions of the B battery, but at a greatly re. 
duced voltage. The experimental model 
uses one pen-type flashlight battery pur- 
chased for 15 cents. 

One item of expense in the vacuum tube 
hearing aid is the heater current. The A 
batteries heat the filament of the vacuum 
tube for achieving electron emission. This 
current is not needed in the transistor. 

For readers of a technical turn of mind: 
In the vacuum tube hearing aid coupling 
is accomplished by condensers and resistors 
hut in a transistor aid the coupling is done 
by transformers. The three leads coming 
from the transistor carry out functions sim- 
ilar to the leads from the vacuum tube. The 
function of the plate in the vacuum tube is 
taken over by the “collector” in the tran- 
sistor. The role of the grid is done by the 
“base” and of the cathode or ground by 
the “emittor.” 

Better days are here for the wearer of 
hearing aids, but it will be some time be- 
fore the instruments are made any smaller 
or lighter than the present vacuum tube 
hearing aids. It is necessary to add com- 
ponents such as transformers in the tran- 
sistor hearing aid. and they offset the space 
gained by elimination of B battery and 
vacuum tubes. The first cost will be higher 
but the upkeep will be lower. The devel- 
opment of the transistor is truly a signifi- 
cant achievement. 














EDUCATION OF DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN 


There are five schools in the U. S. with departments for the deaf-blind: Perkins In- 
stitution, Watertown, Mass.: New York Institute, New York City; Michigan School for 
the Blind, Lansing: Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs; and the California School 
for the Blind, Berkeley. These schools report a total enrollment of 42 children ranging 
in age from 31% to 21 years. Seventeen teachers are employed in all, and there are six 
teachers in training. At least three of these trainees are included in the total figure 
since they are actively teaching under constant direct supervision. 

(Editor’s note: The above information was furnished on April 1 by Annette B. Dins- 
more, consultant, Department of Services for the Deaf-Blind, American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc., 15 W. 16th St., New York 11. Since that time we have been notified 
by Miss Dinsmore that facilities for teaching the deaf-blind are now available at the 
Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver. 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


“Use the Available” 


(The writer of this letter, whose pro- 
foundly deaf daughter, now 22, attends a 
college for hearing students, has been a 
familiar contributor over the years. She 
draws upon personal experience and a fund 
of novel ideas in her suggestions to mem- 
bers of her group, who have children con- 
siderably younger.) 

Welcome, Mrs. B., and be of good cheer. 
You have a lot to work with if Carolyn’s 
hearing can be brought up to only a 20 
decibel loss with a hearing aid. But, it will 
require some regular daily work. It is the 
little each day that does it. She has to be 
taught to hear and to recognize words. If 
she will imitate readily she can soon learn 
to correct faulty sounds, after she has 
learned to listen to your correct enuncia- 
tion of the words she has been mispro- 
nouncing. Always work at getting her to 
listen—to music, to birds twittering, to the 
cat purring, to all the common, homey 
sounds we take for granted. They are all 
part of learning to listen. 

Incidentally, Mrs. E., your best bet is 
teaching “Hi, pardner” and “He went that- 
a-way” to your Skippy character. Joking 
aside, I would base some speech and lip- 
reading on that consuming interest. Have 
you seen any of the Holling C. Holling 
books about Indians and about cowboys? 

Mrs. B., do you note that these mothers 
have provided their children with skills and 
hobbies? Any special interest, any game 
well learned, is a contact point for your 
deaf youngster with the world around her. 
If you live where there is no possibility of 
dancing lessons, why maybe Carolyn would 
enjoy collecting rocks or minerals, One of 
Johnita’s happiest social contacts is our 
Mineral Club. You use the available. 

Photography is another hobby that starts 
out in the low price range with a $2.98 box 
Brownie. Making things out of local ma- 
terial is fun. We made acorn necklaces one 
year. We bored holes with a dime store 
auger, dipped the acorns in heavy varnish, 
then threaded them on heavy silk cords 
(candy-box ties), with colored glass beads 
between. Stamp collecting, another good 
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hobby, develops with the years and can be 
a geography aid. 

Regarding the discussion and enclosures 
on discipline, it seem to me that “disci- 
pline” in teen-agers is directly related to 
the amount of responsibility the child has 
been allowed as he grows up. Country boys 
have an edge here, for they have partici- 
pated in their father’s business from the 
time they could toddle around. 


Mrs. R. W. 


The Need for Publicity 


(Bruce is 2% and has a 50 db hearing 
loss.) 

We are taking the John Tracy Course 
now, belong to a Parent Education Group, 
and read everything and anything about 
deafness. But with all of this, the contact 
with people in the same situation is the 
most important. I find this so even with 
my own family. My parents just can’t 
see why Bruce won't be able to talk like a 
hearing child after he has had his hearing 
aid a few months. 

We discovered Bruce’s hearing loss when 
he was three months old. We took him 
from one doctor to another and got many 
different and confusing answers. Finally, 
at 10 months we took him to a hard of 
hearing nursery where Mrs. B., who is in 
charge, gave me more help than anyone 
else. She explained all the problems of 
the deaf and hard of hearing and what 
could be done for them. With all of that 
I still was unable to find out where I 
could get material to read and things | 
could do to help Bruce, besides talking 
to him. At that time we had to move, 
and when we were ready to leave Mrs. B. 
told me to contact the Hearing League in 
the city where we now live. Since then a 
miracle has happened. I found the Volta 
Bureau and the Tracy Clinic. I mean I ac- 
tually found them, as I was a lost soul. 
[ shouldn’t leave out the Hearing League 
as it was there that I was set straight. 
Their Parents Education Group has edu- 
cated me so much. If you don't belong to 
one, join as soon as possible. 

I was so impressed with the article “What 
the Otologist Should Know About the 
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Educational Problems of Deafness” (Volta 
Bureau reprint, 10c; also available. “The 
Otologist and the Deaf Child,” 10c.) that 
[ sent reprints to several doctors. They 
were very well received, and by sending 
them perhaps I have helped some other 


mother. I hope so. 


Mrs. B. T. 


A Deaf Class in the Public School 


(Carol is 9 and profoundly deaf.) 

With expert advice and assistance from 
the head of the audiology department of 
the university here, we approached our 
local school board and suggested that they 
could better fulfill their obligations to the 
deaf children in the community by incor- 
porating them in the school system. 

As a result, Carol and three other chil- 
dren the same age have formed a class in 
our neighborhood public school with an 
expert teacher of the deaf conducting the 
class. We, of course, hope for better inte- 
gration with her hearing environment 
through this channel. She now takes only 
art and gym with her hearing friends but 
later will add spelling and arithmetic. 

Carol is very deaf, yet we have observed 
a perceptible difference in her demeanor, 
morale and general attitude since she has 
been going to the same school as her sisters 
and neighborhood friends. She is getting 
a maximum amount of training as there 
are only four in the class. The specifica- 
tions for this class stipulate that another 
teacher must be hired if even ten children 
are enrolled . . . Our goal. to quote Mrs. 
S.. is “an oral education among normal 
children.” 


Mrs. E. H. 


Just One Year at School 

(Peggy was five when this letter was 
written. She has about 675 db hearing 
loss.) 

Last year Peggy benefited so much from 
the nursery school she attended. It was 
such a thoroughly satisfactory experience 
for both Peggy and the other children in 
school that the director took another deaf 
child into her fold this year. Any deaf 
child who can have the wonderful experi- 
ence of attending a nursery school with 
hearing children will have a head start 
when he or she gets down to the business 
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of concenirated speech and lipreading train. 
ing. That good foundation in nursery 
school, coupled with the fact that Peggy 
has worn a hearing aid since she was two 
years old, enabled her to adjust quickly to 
her new environment in the excellent resi- 
dential school she attends, and to progress 
rapidly in her school work. 

Peggy had a good time at home but she 
was glad to go back to school. A few days 
before she was to go back I showed her a 
picture of her school and told her she would 
be going back. She danced around the 
house showing everyone the picture and 
said, “Peggy’s school.” She seemed very 
impatient when we were packing her suit- 
cases and when we got to the airport she 
was all smiles. She stopped people and 
said to them delightedly, “Peggv. school, 
airplane.” She simply loves to fly. 

All the time she was home she had a pice- 
ture of an airplane near her. Needless to 
say, her farewell to us was matter of fact. 
She kissed us goodbye, marched right up 
to the plane, walked in and sat down. When 
she waved, it was not the least bit unhap- 
pily. We had been so busy being surprised 
at Peggy during her vacation that we had 
to sit down and catch our breath when we 
got home. She was no longer a baby but 
a young lady, and a very independent one. 

Her teacher says: “We have started sen- 
tences. The first verb is ‘saw.’ We play a 
game where the child takes a picture, being 
careful that I can’t see what it is. Then 
she says, ‘I saw a boat’ or whatever the 
case may be.” 

It seems almost too much to expect. but 
from that it sounds as if we will be hearing 
Peggy expressing complete sentences by 
spring vacation. We should be so thank- 
ful that our deaf children are living in 
this age of enlightened education for the 
deaf and hard of hearing. How much 


brighter their future is! 


Mrs. J. H. 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion, 
$4.00 for three insertions. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions. Box numbers 
25¢ extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


REGISTERED NURSE, experienced, desires position 
in school for the deaf. Available after September 1953. 
Box S-1, Volta Review. 
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“Volts.” a regular feature of the Volta Review 
for many years, will not appear in future issues 
because of the death of the compiler John A. 
Ferrall. The column this month is respectfully 
dedicated to Mr. Ferrall. 


JOHN A. FERRALL 
1881-1953 


“Why, he’s better than Irvin Cobb or Ring 
Lardner or any of them!” 

The exclamation came from a literary critic, 
introduced in 1920 to John A. Ferrall’s articles 
in the Volta Review. It was echoed by hundreds 
of readers who “snatched the magazine from’ the 
postman every month,” devoured his pages, chuck- 
led or roared over them with their friends, sent 
him fan mail ranging from poems to neckties, 
and ultimately began to have a healthier attitude 
toward deafness. 

This, of course, was his objective. Stricken 
suddenly with absolute loss of hearing, he had 
found his way to rehabilitation and a happy life. 
The missionary spirit which seemed his  birth- 
tight had fired him with the purpose of showing 
the path to others. The deafened, he insisted. 
are the smartest people in the world. Deprived 
of a sense upon which they had leaned unneces- 
sarily, they began for the first time to use their 


brains. Why should anyone want hearing, when 
there were so many things he could do better 


without it! 


In his own case, he maintained, every good 
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thing that had come to him had resulted from his 


deafness. With hearing, he would have been on- 
ly a good stenographer; without it, he was 


obliged to compose letters, which promoted him 
to the post of editorial office manager for a group 
of scientists. With hearing, he would have learned 
only the English of a sports writer; without it, 
he met a lipreading teacher who welcomed him 
to the untold riches of the world of books, and 
taught him French and German as well! 

Unlike the typical sad-faced humorist who is 
funny only with a pencil, Jaf, as he was known 
to most of his fans, was as spontaneous and up- 
roarious in his everyday contacts as in his writ- 
ings. “On the hospitality committee indeed, and 
I’ve never been in a hospital in my life!” he said 
once when asked to help with a party for the 
Washington Hearing Society. He _ participated, 
however. “committed an immense amount of hos- 
pitality,” and laughed so that the few guests 
who could not hear the sound could feel the. 
vibration. 

Retirement in 1947 from his government posi- 
tion took Jaf to California for the rest of his life. 
He had no relatives, but made his home with life- 
long devoted friends. He died on June 7, of 
leukemia. 

It would take a volume to tell of the sacrificial 
service to others that characterized the whole life 
of this apparently irresponsible Irishman. One is 
proud to have been his friend. 

JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Anditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 





NOW READY 


2 RECORDINGS for children’s auditory training classes 


¢ Stories prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
® 10 inch records $4.00 each plus 25c¢ postage 


e Order from: Hearing Rehabilitation (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd St., New York City 21 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Phone, Harrison 7-1114 





HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Censultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 
Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D.., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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NEWS 





International Hearing Aid Association 

To Hold Convention and Trade Show 
The International Hearing Aid Association 

will hold its annual convention at the Hotel 

Commodore in New York 

For the first time, according to 


September 25 
through 27. 
Grover C. Coil, executive secretary of the 
association, the program and exhibits have 
been planned primarily as a contribution to 
the education and general enlightenment of 
the hard of hearing public in regard to hear- 
ing aids. Minnie M. Hill. assistant executive 
secretary of the Volta Speech Association, 
will represent the Volta Bureau which will 
exhibit its publications in the convention's 


trade show. 


AID Elects New Officers 


Over 500 educators of the deaf attended 
the 36th Biennial Convention of the Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, held June 28- 
July 3 at the Washington State School for 
the Deaf in Vancouver. 

Reports were given to the convention by 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, superintendent 
of the Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York City. and president of the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf, and by Dr. Leonard 
M. Elstad. president of Gallaudet College. 
Washington, D. C. Chairmen of the various 
sections also made reports. 

The keynote speaker was Dr. Helmer R. 
Myklebust, professor of audiology, North- 
western University. Evanston, Ill. In his ad- 
dress, “Toward a New Understanding of the 
Deaf Child.” Dr. Myklebust said that it must 
be realized that in dealing with the deaf child 
the loss of hearing is just one aspect of be- 
ing deaf, and that many other factors must 
also be considered. 

The newly elected officers are: President, 
Dr. Truman L. Ingle, supt., Missouri School 
for the Deaf. Fulton: First Vice President, 
James H. Galloway, supt., Rochester (N. Y.) 
School for the Deaf; Second Vice President, 
Harriet F. McLaughlin. prin., P. S. 47, New 
York City; Secretary, Stanley D. Roth, supt. 
Kansas School for the Deaf, Olathe; Treasur- 
er, Thomas Dillon, prin., New Mexico School 
for the Deaf. Santa Fe. 
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NUTES 


Jane Brooks School Moves 








The Jane Brooks School for the Deaf, lo- 
cated for 24 years at Purcell, Okla., has 
moved to the campus of the Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, Chickasha, where it will 
become the laboratory for teacher-training 
work in the education of the deaf. Although 
the college was founded in 1908 as a school 
for women, it has accepted men students since 
World War II. 

Mrs. Margaret Brooks, director of the Jane 
Brooks School since its establishment, will 
join the staff of the college according to Dr. 
Dan Proctor, president. In making the an- 
nouncement Dr. Proctor said: “Our training 
of teachers for the handicapped children of 
Oklahoma will be materially strengthened by 
the addition of Mrs. Brooks, who has gained 
national recognition for her method of teach- 
ing oral communication to the hard of hear- 
ing.” The college is one of the few schools 
in the Southwest which trains teachers for 
handicapped children. The training of teach- 
ers of the deaf will now be possible because 
of the provision of laboratory facilities. 

Faculty members and children enrolled in 
the Jane Brooks School will live in Willard 
Hall on the college campus. Mrs. Brooks, in 
speaking of the move. stated: “We feel that 
itis the beginning of a new era in the edu- 
cation of the deaf in Oklahoma. The children 
will have greater advantages. We will be 
training the much-needed teacher and expect 
to be able to reduce the cost to the parent.” 


Silverman Elected by ASHA 

S. Richard Silverman, director of Central 
Institute for the Deaf. St. has been 
elected president of the American Speech 
and Hearing Association, national organiza- 


Louis. 


tion of scientists and clinicians working in 
the field of communication disorders. In ad- 
dition, Dr. Silverman was named last spring 
to three major committees dealing with the 
problems of the physically handicapped- 

The President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped; a committee 
working with the U. S. Office of Education in 
setting up standards of competence for teach- 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lipreading used exclusively.. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 

MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 


gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 


$2.25 


child’s range 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 


II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $2.75 
LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 


III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 


well as junior classes $3.75 
COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, $7.50 


plus parcel post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
617 Securities Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 
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ers of deaf and other exceptional children: 
Association's Ad- 
visory Committee on Audiometers and Hear- 
ing Aids of the Council on Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation. 


and the American Medical 


Miss Bodycomb Retires 

Margaret Bodycomb, one of the country’s 
deaf, 
last June after 41 years with the Pennsylvan- 
ia School for the Deaf at Mt. Airy. Going to 
the Pennsylvania school as a teacher trainee 
in 1912, 


sion supervising teacher, supervising princi- 


outstanding educators of the retired 


Miss Bodycomb became in succes- 


pal, acting superintendent and dean of edu- 
cation. She is a former vice-president and 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Volta Speech Association and a present mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee and Auxiliary 


Board. 


West Virginia Superintendent Named 
Hugo Schunhoff hecame superintendent of 
the West Virginia State School for the Deaf 
and the Blind in August. Dr. Schunhoff was 
formerly principal of the Kendall School for 
the Deaf, Washington. D. C. and also headed 
the teacher training program of Gallaudet 


College. 











SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 
equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


Deaf Girls Graduate 
With Hearing Students 

Although the Votra Review has discon- 
tinued for the present the compilation of lists 
of deaf students graduating from schools and 
colleges for the hearing, we are always hap- 
py to receive notes about such graduations, 

Mrs. Mary Ann Wiegand, who graduated 
from the Wright Oral School and Stephens 
College as Mary Ann Lawritson, received her 
degree from the University of Nebraska in 
1953. Mrs. Wiegand, deaf from birth 
and taught entirely by speech and lipreading, 
took an part in student 
both Stephens and Nebraska. 

Ora Petigrow. also profoundly deaf from 


June 


active activities at 


birth, graduated in June from the Washing- 
ton Irving High School, New York City, and 
will begin the study of fashion design in the 
fall at an art She attended both 
Lexington and Clarke schools for the deaf. 


school. 


Hearing News Editor Resigns 

Helen Scriver. editor of Hearing News for 
the past seven years. resigned upon comple- 
tion of the June issue to make her home in 
Los Angeles. Mrs. Margaret Rostel has been 
appointed editor of | the magazine 
which is published by the Hear- 
ing Society. Miss Scriver was a member of 
the Volta Bureau staff during 1933-34, devot- 
ing her time principally to the Auditory Out- 
look, an illustrated monthly magazine for 
the hard of hearing which was later com- 
bined with the Volta Review. 


acting 
(American 





AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, Ill, and IV 





by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals 1, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Breunig Gives Graduation Speech 

H. Latham Breunig, organic chemist at Eli 
Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, delivered 
the commencement address at Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass., on June 
10. Dr. Breunig, profoundly deaf since early 
childhood and a graduate of Clarke School. 
received the Ph.D. degree fom Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1938 after graduating from 
Wabash College in 1934. The general theme 
of Dr. Breunig’s address was the need for 
constant use of speech and lipreading. He 
urged graduates to continue using speech in 
communicating with friends and fellow work- 
ers, and pointed out how valuable this prac- 
Dr. Breunig empha- 


tice had been to him. 


sized that in this case, as in all others, the 
greatest effort was in the long run the most 
rewarding. 
Deaf Driving Team Places Third 

An auto-driving team from the Ohio School 
for the Deaf took third place in the Central 
Ohio Driver Colum- 
bus last May. Russell, James Red- 
mond, Loretta 
competed with 32 hearing contestants from 


Education “roadeo” at 


Roberta 
Case and 


George Shagana 


eight high schools in central Ohio. George 


Your telephone may be 
provided with an amplifier that 
makes telephone voices sound 
louder. At the turn of a 
button, people with impaired 
hearing may get low, 

medium or high amplification 
to better enjoy the con- 
venience of telephone service. 
We suggest you arrange 

for a trial of this equipment 
at the nearest Business 
Office of your Bell 

* Telephone Company. 
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Case and Loretta Shagana took second place 
honors in the junior division. The Volta 
Review congratulates the team, and George 
and Loretta individually, for adding to the 
accumulating that hearing-handi- 
capped people can not only become good 


evidence 


drivers, but superior ones: 


Deaf-Blind Education Discussed 

The teaching needs of deaf-blind children 
were considered by a group of educators 
meeting in Watertown, Mass. last April un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the American 
Foundation for the Blind and the Perkins 
Institution of Watertown. A plan for research 
and teacher training was outlined by the 
conferees and a joint committee of the Amer- 
ican Association for Instructors of the Blind 
and the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf was named to es- 
tablish the program under the leadership of 
M. Robert Barnett. executive director of the 
American Foundation for the Blind. In an- 
nouncing the plan, Edward J. Waterhouse, di- 
rector of the Perkins Institution and the 
Massachusetts School for the Blind, said that 
statistics show that all too many deaf-blind 
children are receiving no education at all 

















UNEX-— 


G IS PROUD 
eS OF A 
ONSISTENT Record of 
CONSIDERATION for the 


CUSTOMER'S needs! 


IN A WIDE SELECTION OF 
TUBE HEARING AIDS 
PLUS OUR NEWEST UNEX 
ALL-TRANSISTOR MODEL 


FEATURING: 
1) Extreme Operating Economy 
2) Moderate Price Schedules 
3) Highest Performance 
4) Small Size and Wearability 
For information on How You Can have a 


FREE TRIAL, please write to: 


NICHOLS & CLARK 
HATHORNE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ORTHOVOX 











oA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 


AUDIPHONE (2ompany 


9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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because of the serious shortage of trained 


teachers. 


School Executives Meet in Vancouver 


The regular annual meeting of the Con. 
ference of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf was held at the Washington State 
School for the Deaf, Vancouver, during the 
meeting of the Convention of American In. 
structors of the Deaf, June 28-July 3. Ex. 
ecutive heads of 37 schools attended, in ad- 
dition to 11 associate members and one hon- 
orary member. Routine business was trans- 
acted during the meeting. 

The two new 
Executive Committee of the 
Executives are: J. G. Demeza, supt.. Ontario 
School for the Deaf, Belleville. Ontario, Can., 
and Robert S. Brown, supt., Mississippi State 
School for the Deaf, Jackson. 


elected to the 
Conference of 


members 


Negro Teachers Trained 

Training for Negro teachers of the deaf. 
formerly conducted by summer sessions at 
Hampton College. was transferred this year 
to the Virginia State School for the Deaf at 
Hampton under the sponsorship of Virginia 
State College. About 35 men and women 
took courses in speech, speechreading, auric- 
ular training, language and sign language. 
Intructors were Elizabeth Benson and Joseph 
P. Youngs, Jr-. both of Gallaudet College. 


Graduation Features Coronation 


Members of the graduating class of the 
Reinhardt School for Deaf Children, Kensing- 
ton, Md. presented a “Coronation Ceremony” 
as part of their graduation exercises last 
June. The “throne.” shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. was occupied by Mrs 














- 
f ee m 
Be 
Calvin Coolidge at the dedication of the 


school’s cottage in the early 1930’s. Left to 
right. the students represent the Duke of 
Gloucester. the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess 
of Gloucester, Princess Margaret and Queen 
Mother Elizabeth. 
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Volta Bureau Receives Gift of $500 

We appreciate all responses to our appeal 
for gifts, but our most heartwarming exper- 
ience in this connection recently was a letter 
from a retired oral teacher now living in Ohio 
who encloséd a check for $500. Our bene- 
factor requested that her name not be pub- 
lished and we must respect her wishes, but 
she has given us permission to quote a part 
of her letter: 

“Before your recent appeal came I had 
planned to make this contribution to the Vol- 
ta Bureau at Eastertime. 

“The many services which the Bureau has 
rendered through the years has been out- 
standing and | am sure very helpful to a 
great many people. I have been interested 
in the Bureau for a long time and wanted 
to make such a gift as this to it during my 
I sincerely hope it will be of real 
not extending, the 


lifetime. 
help in continuing, if 
services of the Bureau.” 

Assistance from our friends continued dur- 
ing the summer months and once more we 
wish to thank them both for their contribu- 
tions and for their good wishes. The Volta 
Bureau is still navigating stormy financial 
waters but with the help of friends like the 
following we hope to continue our services 
to the hearing handicapped without curtail- 
ment: 

Mrs: Harry Altschull; Mrs. Irene F. Aus- 
tin; Aaron Bezmer: Mrs. Esther J. Chaney; 
Mrs. Arthur Chasin; Mrs. Irma E. Cornell; 
Katharine B. Daly: Mrs. Leopold Demuth; 
W. N. Gentry: Mrs. Karen Swing Good- 
latte; Ella M. Hill; Joseph Homan; Mrs. 
June Yale Irish; Mrs. Jean W. Leigh; Mary 
Emily Lintner; Mrs. Evelyn Newhall; Mrs. 
G. Oestreicher; Mr- & Mrs. Fernando Sam- 
per; Helen Woodward. 


Dr. Glorig Named Consultant 

Dr. Aram Glorig, Washington, D.C.. has 
been named consultant in the  state-federal 
program for the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled civilians, according to a recent an- 
houncement by the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, a unit of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Through 
the medical staff of this agency, Dr. Glorig 
will advise directors of state rehabilitation 
agencies. 

_Dr. Glorig is director of the Audiology and 
Speech Correction Center of Walter Reed 
General Hospital and chief of the Veterans 
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Administration's audiology and speech cor- 
He is an internationally 
known authority on hearing disorders. 


rection program. 


Ring-Letter Started ‘ 


Dotson writes of a _ successful 
ring-letter started by hard of hearing people 
living in towns that do not have a league. 
This club, known as the 
“Merry Maidens,” is now on its second round 
and has two new members. Miss Dotson will 
be glad to hear from any one wishing to 
join the group. Her address is 126 Trimfoot 
Terrace, Farmington, Mo. 


Florence 


correspondence 


Deaf Boy Honored 


Outstanding boy of the year named by 


the Middle Atlantic Division of the Boys 
Clubs of America is 14-year-old Donald Hal- 
uskey of East Patterson, N. J., deaf since 


birth. Donald was nominated by 2000 boys 
of the Passaic and Clifton Boys’ Clubs and 
cited for his “inspirational fight to overcome 
a physical handicap.” 


FTC Rules on Hearing Aid 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
dered the Miracle Hearing Aid Co., Inc. of 
East Orange, N. J., to cease advertising that 
its product enables persons with complete 


loss of hearing to hear; that its use improves 
the hearing of persons with impaired hear- 
ing; that it is of any value as a hearing aid; 
that physicians have approved it. and that 
the initial cost is the only cost. The company 
was further ordered to stop using the words 
“hearing aid” as part of its corporate or 
trade name and to reveal in advertising that 
the device may result in serious injury to 
the auditory canal and ear drum. 


Publication of Interest 


“Recommended Standards for Audiology 
Centers.” a mimeographed pamphlet recent- 
ly published by the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children. New York City, Department of 
Health. may be obtained free by writing the 
Department at 125 Worth Street, New York 
i i 


Hearing Loss Claims Costly 

American industrial companies are facing 
a multi-billion dollar bang—made up of com- 
pensation claims of hearing loss from noise, 
according to Science News Letter. 











The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Lipreading and Silent Reading 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, C.arke Sev has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 140 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 
30 members. 

There are fifteen well equipped buildings on a twenty acre 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. 
according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economies, and Industrial Arts. 


campus located in the 
Pupils are grouped 
Teachers 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two yea 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts 
Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) ¢ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately # 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts 
by Marianna Macomber ¢ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each £13.50 series 
Series IT Four charts of 12 stories each #17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principa! 
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